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how a man of his quick sense of all that is grand or beautiful in works 
of Art, could have walked through that majestic hall, in which the most 
exquisite details are harmonized with the most magnificent simplicity 
of general effect, and seen nothing of all this— examined nothing, and 
thought of nothing, but that peculiarity in the construction of the roof 
which the good people of Cambridge admire as a wonderful instance of 
ingenuity. Our readers may also remember a passage in the "Modern 
Painters," in which the famous Domenichino is attacked in the most 
unqualified terms. These are only two, among many instances, of the 
unsparing iconqclasm of our author, who however breaks other men's 
idols only to set up his own favorite divinities in the vacant niches. 
Thus, Turner is worshipped instead of Domenichino, and in the place of 
King's College Chapel we have the Doge's Palace and Giotto's Campanile. 
But, we have said already too much about what we consider to be the 
faults of this author : because if they were tenfold more numerous and 
• weighty than they are, they would be redeemed by the noble and earn- 
est spirit which he manifests — a spirit full of genuine love of Art, and 
the most conscientious reverence of the laws of God. It is not often in 
these days, that minds of this lofty character occupy themselves with 
such themes. The subject of the Fine Arts is too often treated in a 
mean and trifling manner. Their connection with morals and religion, 
and the great interests of society is forgotten, and all inquiries concern- 
ing them limited to the investigation of their mechanical processes or 
their powers to tickle the senses. Let us honor, therefore, a writer who 
despises these grovelling views, and, in earnest and manly language, 
shows the relation between- the exercise of the Arts and our most sacred 
duties, and most solemn aspirations. 

On the Philosophy of Painting : A Theoretical and Practical Treatise, 
comprising jEsthetics in reference to Art, the application of rules 
to Painting, and general considerations on Perspective. By Henry 
Twining, Esq. London. 1849. 8vo., pp. 443. 

The first part of this work, which relates to ./Esthetics considered 
with reference to Art, consists chiefly of a statement of the views of 
the leading writers upon these subjects, and an attempt to reconcile 
them with each other. Very little pretension is made to originality, 
but considerable ingenuity is manifested in showing that Burke, Ali- 
son, Stewart, and Reynolds, for instance,' differed frequently from 
each other rather in their use of terms than in substantial opinions. 

The second part is composed of a collection of brief papers upon 
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subjects practically connected with imitation in painting, which seem to 
as to contain many valuable hints, particularly those which discuss the 
relations of light and shade, which Mr. Twining appears to have made 
a matter of very careful study. 

The work is concluded by several elaborate and well written treatises 
upon Linear Perspective, Projected Shadows and Reflection on polished 
surfaces, which are more valuable to the artist than to the amateur or 
general student. From the difficulty of designing upon paper intelli- 
gible diagrams, illustrating the effect of light which is diffused equally 
on all sides, very close attention and application are required to enable 
one fully to comprehend the rules that are given. 

In reading this and similar works, we are struck with the spirit 
indefatigable analysis they present, and which in these modern times 
has taken the place of the actual performance of great things. Instead 
of painting remarkable pictures, we busy ourselves in inquiring upon 
what principles those of ancient times were created. We know why 
one color, when contrasted with some other color, is more resplendent 
than before, why a particular distribution of forms is agreeable to the 
eye, why a certain mode of telling the story upon the canvas is to be 
preferred to all other modes; but when we attempt to use colors and 
forms, and give narratives ourselves, through the instrumentality of 
Art, we find our knowledge of slight use to us, and our efforts far in- 
ferior to those of our less learned predecessors. 



THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

[We extract from an interesting article in the July number of the 
" Southern Quarterly Review," the following remarks upon the con- 
dition and prospects of Art in this country. While we assent to 
most of the views of the writer, we think that he has not taken suf- 
ficient notice of the greatly increased attention to the subject which 
has been manifested within a few years past in this and others of the 
northern cities.] 

"In a new country all things do not come at once. First men ac- 
quire the necessaries, then the coarser luxuries, last of all the elegancies 
of life. So gradually, however, do the different eras of social progress 
glide along, so do they blend, and, as it were, run into one another at 
their edges, that it does not always happen that each obtains all its 
proper appliances at the suitable time. Necessity is, indeed, so impe- 
rious and rigorous a task-master that there is little fear that the duties 
she imposes and the sacrifices she demands will be neglected. Sensual 
luxury, too, finds something congenial in the coarsest natures, and con- 
sequently does not fail to be appreciated by the mass. But elegance 
necessarily presupposes taste, judgment, 'and intellectual cultivation, and 



